This  week  a group  of  19  professors 
from  York  University  and  the  University 
of  Toronto,  with  a small  number  of 
representatives  of  the  wider  community, 
began  'a  series  of  discussions  the  object  of 
which  is  a restatement  for  this  decade  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  universities  and 
the  conditions  necessary  to  their  assump- 
tion of  these  responsibilities. 

Called  the  York/Toronto  Seminar,  the 
project  is  an  outgrowth  of  conversations 
that  took  place  between  members  of  the 
Higher  Education  Group  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  a comparable 
group  of  York  University  over  the  aca- 
demic year  1972-73.  It  is  being  supported 
by  a grant  from  the  Richard  Ivey  Found- 
ation of  London,  Ontario. 

Invited  participants  include  Mr.  Justice 
J.D.  Arnup,  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario; 
Walter  L.  Gordon,  Chancellor,  York  Uni- 
versity, former . federal  Minister  of 
Finance;  Christine  Newman,  associate 
editor,  Maclean’s  Magazine,  and  John  P. 
Robarts,  Chancellor,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  former  Premier  of 
Ontario. 

University  of  Toronto  members  of  the 
Seminar  are:  Prof.  John  B.  Macdonald, 
Higher  Education;  Executive  Director, 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities;  former 
President,  University  of  British  Columbia 
(co-chairman  of  the  Seminar);  Prof.  John 
LI.  J.  Edwards,  Director,  Centre  of  Cri- 
minology; Prof.  J.  Manery  Fisher,  Bio- 
Chemistry;  Prof.  Bertrand  L.  Hansen, 
Higher  Education;  Director  of  Research, 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities;  Prof. 
Robin  S.  Harris  Higher  Education;  Uni- 
versity Historian;  University  Prof. 
Douglas  V.  LePan,  former  Principal,  Uni- 
versity College;  Dean  Albert  Rose, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work;  Prof.  Peter  H. 
Russell,  Political  Economy;  Principal, 
Innis  College;  Prof.  Edward  F.  Sheffield, 
Higher  Education;  Chairman  of  the 
Higher  Education  Group. 

Those  from  York  are:  Murray  G.  Ross, 
University  Professor,  former  President, 
York  University  (co-chairman  of  the  Sem- 
inar); Prof.  Thomas  A.  Hockin,  Political 
Science;  Prof.  Gerald  E.  LeDain,  former 
Dean,  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School;  Prof. 
Ralph  W.  Nicholls,  Physics,  Director, 
Centre  for  Research  in  Experimental 
Space  Science;  Prof.  Andreas  G. 
Papandreou,  Economics;  Prof.  Brayton 
Polka,  History,  Director,  Graduate  Pro- 
gram in  Social  and  Political  Thought; 
Prof.  D.  McCormack  Smyth,  former 
Dean,  Atkinson  College  (secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Seminar);  Prof.  Richard 
J.  Storr,  History  and  Humanities;  and 
Prof.  Malcolm  G.  Taylor,  Administrative 
Studies,  Director,  Graduate  Program  in 
Public  Administration,  former  President 
of  the  University  of  Victoria. 

Background  notes 


The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
develop  a statement  of  the  responsibilities 
and  essential  requirements  of  uni- 
versities - it  might  be  described  as  a Bill 
of  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  uni- 
versities - with  particular  reference  to 
those  in  Ontario. 

Written  briefs  invited 
regarding  Ombudsman 

The  Internal  Affairs  Committee’s 
Working  Group  to  study  the  concept  of  a 
University  Ombudsman  invites  written 
briefs  in  this  regard  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  proposals.  The 
deadline  for  receipt  of  submission: 
Friday,  Nov.  9,  12  noon,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Governing  Council,  Room  106, 
Simcoe  Hall. 


KNOX  COLLEGE  participants  lustily  cheer  their  victory  in  the 
Homecoming  parade  last  Saturday.  President  John  Evans,  one  of 
the  judges,  happily  joins  the  celebrants,  one  of  whom  holds 


It  is  widely  recognized  that  in  society 
certain  conditions  must-  prevail  if  citizens 
are  to  be  free  men  or  if  there  is  to  be  a 
free  .press.  Similarly  there  must  be  recog- 
nition of  the  circumstances  which  must 
prevail  if  a university  is  to  fulfil  its  role  as 
a center  of  free  inquiry  and  learning. 

There  is  a very  great  and  growing 
danger  that  the  universities  in  Ontario 
will  lose  that  part  of  their  heritage  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  perform 
those  functions  which  as  universities  they 
were.xreated  to  carry  out. 

The  problem  relates  to  a changing 
social  situation  in  which  there  is  con- 
tinual public  criticism  of  the  universities, 
increasing  governmental  control  of  these 
institutions,  and  growing  uncertainty 
within  the  university  of  its  precise  obliga- 
tions. 

Few  would  deny  the  justification  of 
some  of  the  criticisms  and  controls  could 
lead  to  restrictions  that  would  hinder,  if 
not  prohibit,  the  traditional  work  of  the 
university:  teaching  and  research. 

(See  page  4,  col.  3) 


aloft  the  trophy  for  the  most  original  float  in  the  parade.  The 
award-winning  entry,  complete  with  the  guillotine  and  other 
trappings  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  seen  in  the  picture  below. 


Judge  V Lome  Stewart  appointed 


to  Centre  of  Criminology  staff 


Senior  Judge  V.  Lome  Stewart,  of  the 
Provincial  Court  (Family  Division)  of  the 
Judicial  District  of  York,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Centre  of 
Criminology  effective  Nov.  l.'Prof.  John 
LI.  J.  Edwards,  the  Director,  said  that 
Judge  Stewart  will  carry  out  extensive 
research  in  the  field  of  juvenile  justice 
and  will  also  be  a consultant  to  the  Law 
Reform  Commission  of  Canada  with 
special  reference  to  the  same  general  area. 

Judge  Stewart  has  been  with  the  Juven- 
ile and  Family  Court  in  Toronto  since 
1944  and  Senior  Judge  since  1955. 

Judge  Stewart  is  a graduate  of  three 
universities:  Saskatchewan,  Toronto  and 
Pennsylvania,  specializing  in  criminology 
and  psychology. 

Convinced  of  the  value  of  citizen  help 
through  voluntary  service,  he  is  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  three  Big 


Brother  organizations,  a member  of  the 
advisory  council  of  Dellcrest  Children’s 
Centre,  a vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national Youth  Magistrates’  Association, 
which  meets  at  Oxford  in  1 974. 

Believing  in  the  importance  of  a multi- 
discipline approach  to  the  problems  of 
children,  he  assisted  then  Prof.  Bora 
Laskin  (now  Mr.  Justice  Laskin  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada)  and  the  late 
Prof.  W.  E.  Blatz  in  setting  up  a reciprocal 
course  between  law  and  psycology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1945.  He  has 
taught  in  the  School  of  Social  Work,  the 
U of  T Extension  Department,  and  in  the 
M.A.  program  of  the  Centre  of  Crimin- 
ology. 

In  1967,,  on  a grant  from  the  Laidlaw 
Foundation,  he  initiated  the  study  of 
juvenile  justice  systems.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  given  the  Centennial  Medal. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

Friday  26  October 

SEMINAR:  Science  - “Theory  of  the  Eccentric-cylinder  Rheometer”.  Prof.  C.  E. 
Chaffey.  116  Wallberg  Building.  3 p.m.  (Materials  Research  Centre) 

COLLOQUIUM:  Chemistry  - “Stereochemical  Studies  of  some  Molecular  Rearrange- 
ments of  Organosilicon  Compounds”.  Prof.  A.  G.  Brook.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m.  (SGS  and  Chemistry) 

FILMS  - Friday  series  (in  French)  106  U.  C.  8 p.m.  Free  (French,  U.C.) 

Saturday  27  October 

MUSIC  - Festival  Singers  of  Canada  with  Boris  Brott  and  Hamilton  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  including  the  Canadian  Brass.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m.  $15  for 
series  of  6;  students  $10.  Phone  481-0743. 

MUSIC  - University  of  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra;  conductor,  Victor  Feldbrill.  Free 
reserved  tickets.  Enclose  stamped  addressed  envelope.  Macmillan  Theatre,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m.  (Music) 

Sunday  28  October 

MUSIC  - Concert  by  Guelph  University  Choir,  including  works  by  Handel  and 
Schubert,  and  Canadian  folksongs.  No  tickets,  no  charge.  Trinity  College  Chapel.  3 
p.m. 

FAMILY  FILMS-  “Voyageurs”;  “Irons  in  the  Fire”;  “Charley  Squash  Goes  to  Town”; 
“From  the  Bottom  Up”.  ROM  Theatre.  2.30  p.m.  Free  with  Museum  admission. 

FILMS-  “From  the  Bottom  Up”;  “The  Flint  Worker”.  ROM  Theatre. 

7 p.m.  Free, 

Monday  29  October 

LECTURE:  Geology  - “Horizontal  Crustal  Movements  in  the  Archaean  and  Their 
Implictaions  for  Crustal  Thickening  in  the  Period  3000  to  3750  M.Y.  AGO”.  Dr. 
David  Bridgwater,  Geological  Survey  of  Greenland,  Copenhagen.  128  Mining 
Building.  4 p.m.  Coffee  at  3.30  p.m.  (SGS  and  Geology) 

PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSION:  Architecture  - “Architectural  Practice  in  the  Common- 
wealth” with  Jai  Bhalla  of  New  Delhi,  President  of  Commonwealth  Association  of 
Architects;  Sir  Hugh  Wilson,  designer  of  Cumbernauld  New  Town,  U.K,;  Lim 
Chong  Keat,  Singapore;  J.  Owusu  Addo,  Ghana,  R.  N.  Johnson,  Australia.  2158 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  8.30-  10.30  p.m. 

RESEARCH  SEMINAR  - “Education  and  the  Economy”.  Prof.  N.  M.  Meltz.  Room 
255,  Faculty  of  Education.  2 p.m. 

MUSIC  — Organ  recital  by  Janet  MacFarlane  with  Kenneth  Baldwin,  tenor.  Convocation 
Hall.  5.05  p.m. 

THEATRE  - Pepusch,  the  German  mime.  Hart  House  Theatre.  8.30  p.m.  No  tickets, 
no  charge.  (Graduate  Drama  Centre  and  Goethe  Institute  of  Toronto) 

Tuesday  30  October 

LECTURE:  Medicine  — “Recent  Studies  on  the  Biochemistry  and  Treatment  of 
Epilepsy”.  Dr.  A.  Barbeau,  Clinical  Research  Institute,  University  of  Montreal.  Osier 
Hall,  Academy  of  Medicine.  5 p.m.  (Neuroscience  Institute) 

LECTURE  - “The  Unforeseeable  as  an  Esthetic  Principle  in  The  Book  of  Good  Love”. 
Prof.  Raymond  Willis,  Princeton  University.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  8.15 
p.m.  (SGS  and  Hispanic  Studies) 

SEMINAR:  Transportation  - “A  Transportation  Policy  for  Northern  Canada”.  M.  G. 
Hagglund,  Administrator,  Arctic  Transportation  Agency,  Ministry  of  Transport, 
Ottawa.  Senate  Chamber,  S915  Ross  Building,  York  University.  2.45  p.m.  (U  of 
T/York  Joint  Program  in  Transportation) 

Wednesday  31  October 

LECTURE:  Poetry  — “Verblessness  in  Poetry”,  Prof.  Zbigniew  Folejewski,  University 
of  British  Columbia.  2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  (Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures) 

LECTURE:  Medicine  - “Regulation  of  Purine  Biosynthesis  de  Novo  in  Man”.  Dr.  N. 
Kelley,  Chief,  Division  of  Rheumatic  and  Genetic  Diseases,  Duke  University.  7227 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  2 p.m,  (Clinical  Science  Division). 

LECTURE:  Structures  litteraires  - “Cas  particulier  de  la  conversion:  l’humour 
constitutif  du  poeme  (Francis  Ponge)”.  Prof.  Michael  Riffaterre.  122  U.C.  4 p.m. 
(French,  U.C.) 

PUBLIC  MEETING:  Transportation-To  discuss  transportation  in  downtown  core  area. 
2158  Medical  Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  (Metro  Toronto  Transportation  Plan  Review 
and  Joint  Program  in  Transportation). 

DRAMA  — “Fulgens  and  Lucres  - A Godely  Interlude”.  Oct.  31,  Nov.  1 and  2 at  8.30 
p.m.  Nov.  3 at  3 p.m.  West  Hall,  U.C.  (Poculi  Ludique  Societas)  Free 

PROGRAM:  Women’s  Studies  - “The  Older  the  Better”.  Faculty  of  Education.  7 p.m. 

MUSIC  - Flute  recital  by  Ronald  Taylor.  Fresco  Gallery.  ROM.  5.30  p.m.  Free. 

FILMS  - Wednesday  series  (in  French).  106  U.C.  12.10  p.m.  (French,  U.C.) 

NFB  FILMS  — “Opening  Speech:  MacLaren”;  “For  You,  Mr.  Bell”;“Street  Musique”; 
“Promises,  Promises”.  ROM  Theatre.  7.15  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday  1 November 

LECTURE:  Canadian  Poetry  — “Canadian  Poetry:  A European  Worm’s  Eye  View”. 
Prof.  William  Walsh,  Professor  of  Commonwealth  Literature,  University  of  Leeds.  122 
U.C.  4.1 5 p.m.  (SGS  and  English) 

LECTURE:  Linguistics  - “Creolization  and  Syntactics  Change  in  Progress  in  New 
Guinea  Tok  Pisin”.  Prof.  Gillian  Sankoff,  University  of  Montreal.  19  Old  Victoria 
Building.  3-5  p.m.  (Linguistics) 

COLLOQUIUM:  Science  - “Did  Linnaeus  Recognize  or  Merely  Define  Natural 
Orders?”  Prof.  Mary  P.  Winsor.  225  Library  Science  Building.  4 p.m.  (IHPST) 

COLLOQUIUM:  Physics  — “Electron  Transfer  Between  Proteins  by  Pulsed  NMR”.  Dr. 
Alfred  Redfield,  Brandeis  University.  102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m 
(Physics) 

MUSIC  — “Raga  Concert”  by  Shri  Rahul.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10 
p.m.  No  tickets,  no  charge  (Music) 

Friday  2 November 

LECTURE:  Chemistry  - “Recent  Studies  in  the  Chemistry  of  Condensed  Cyclobutane 
Aromatic  Systems”.  Prof.  M.P.  Cava,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  4 p.m.  (Chemistry) 

(See  page  4,  col.  1) 


Noted  journalist  on  die  importance 
of  communicating  science  news 


Joan  Hollo  bon,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished medical  writers  in  North 
America,  writes  for  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
The  article  that  follows  is  the  gist  of  a 
presentation  she  recently  gave  to  a semin- 
ar on  communication,  arranged  by  the 
University’s  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. 

Many  scientists  are  dubious  about- the 
value  or  even  the  propriety  of  informing 
the  public  about  scientific  research, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  done  well  or 
badly. 

As  I see  it,  my  job  as  medical  reporter 
falls  into  four  areas:  scientific  research, 
clinical  medicine,  medical-political  con- 
cerns, governmental  involvement  in 
health  issues. 

The  justification  for  writing  about  all 
these  is  the  same:  they  are  relevant, 
interesting,  and  a part  of  the  human 
experience  and  social  concern.  People 
have  a right  to  know  about  them.  The 
political  areas  may  appear  to  have  more 
impact  on  people’s  lives,  but  this  is  so 
only  in  the  short-term  impact.  Much 
scientific  research  and  clinical. medicine  is 
becoming  a directly  political  matter,  in 
the  broad  sense  of  that  word,  in  the 
decisions  that  affect  the  form  and  direc- 
tion of  both. 

Basic  or  applied  research?  What  of  the 
social  and  ethical  implications  of  repro- 
duction research,  such  as  that  of  Edwards 
and  Steptoe  at  Cambridge?  Where  should 
the  money  go'  - cancer,  heart,  muscular 
dystrophy? 

In  clinical  medicine,  is  it  to  be  more 
money  for  heart  transplants  for  a few  or 
fitness  programs  for  many?  New 
$200,000  X-ray  machines  for  better 
angiography  or  money  for  anti-smoking 
campaigns? 

The  scientist  is  affected  by  these 
decisions  as  much  as  the  public.  His 
freedom  to  pursue  excellence  in  the  field 
he  believes  important  depends  upon  the 
social  climate,  the  public’s  acceptance 
and  understanding.  Public  attitudes  of 
anti-intellectualism,  of  distrust  of  science 
and  inability  clearly  to  distinguish  bet- 
ween science  and  technology  or  to  weigh 
their  implications,  have  direct  impact  on 
the  scientist’s  work.  Research  is  increas- 
ingly costly  and  little  can  be  done  today 
without  massive  public  support.  The 
scientist  cannot  afford  to  remain  aloof. 

Thus:  the  public  has  a right  to  know 
what  the  scientist  is  doing  that  will  affect 
society  (as  well  as  spending  its  money); 
and  the  scientist’s  interest  is  served  by 
encouraging  an  understanding  of  his  aims 
and  efforts. 

Dr.  Donald  Gould  wrote  in  the  New 
Scientist  against  “...  the  still  all-too- 
common  view  that  science  is  some  kind 
of  sacred  cult  whose  mysteries  should  be 
kept  for  the  personal  gratification  of  its 
properly  ordained  priests  and  their 
chosen  acolytes.  This  is  dangerous  non- 
sense. Science  and  the  things  of  science 
are  no  one’s  private  property.  They  are  a 
central  part  of  the  common  heritage  of 
modem  man.  And  anyone  who  obfus- 
cates truth  is  not  only  a traitor  to  his 
kind,  but  a blazing  idiot,  to  boot.” 

So  much  for  the  citizen’s  right  to  know 
and  the  scientist’s  interest  in  seeing  that 
he  understands. 

How  good  is  the  communication?  How 
well  is  the  interpretation  through  the 
public  media  done? 

Sometimes  very  badly,  often  less  well 
then  it  should  be,  but  better  than  it  was, 
although  the  improvement  is  slower  than 
scientists  or  science  writers  wish.  More 
newspapers  and  other  media  permanently 
assign  reporters  to  science,  acknowledging 
both  the  importance  and  the  specialized 
nature  of  the  area.  Nevertheless,  errors 
and  inadequacies  must  be  fully 
acknowledged. 

Newspapers,  radio  and  television  are 
ephemeral.  News  is  tied  to  immediacy  in 
competition  with  reports  on  all  subjects 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  time  element 
alone  produce  many  technical  problems. 

Newspapers  are  often  accused  of  “sen- 
sationalizing” to  - (horrors!)  - “sell 
newspapers.”  Good  reporters  always 
oppose  sensationalizing  if  it  distorts,  but 
sometimes  it  is  a matter  of  definition.  If 
newspapers  are  not  read,  there  is  no 
communication.  If  they  are  not  sold,  they 
go  bankrupt  and  there  is  no  medium  to 
carry  any  message.  If  material  is  not 
interesting  and  readable  newspapers  will 
not  be  read  and  not  be  sold.  Provided 


content  is  accurate,  newspapers  have  no 
need  to  apologise  that  stories  a fe  pre- 
sented readably  and  even  entertainingly. 

Science  reporters  are  unequivocally  on 
the  side  of  the  scientist  in  their  desire  to 
see  more  valid  science  stories  in  print.  But 
they  would  fail  in  their  jobs  if,  as 
reporters,  they  were  not  also  on  the  side 
of  the  public,  aware  of  the  public’s 
legitimate  interest  and  of  the  complexity 
of  the  subject  from  the  layman’s  view- 
point. They  will  also  fail  if  they  forget 
the  technical  limitations  within  which 
they  must  operate. 

If  the  reporter  is  to  do  even  a passable 
job,  he  needs  the  scientist’s  help.  Reason- 
ably enough,  a scientist  may  respond  by 
expecting  the  newspaper’s  help  in  “edu- 
cating” the  public  or  in  getting  across 
messages  the  scientist  considers,  socially 
useful,  such  as  anti-smoking  advice.  The 
reporter’s  response  may  be  considered 
ungrateful,  if  not  positively  boorish,  but 
this  arises  from  differences  in  the  concept 
of  a newspaper’s  role. 

A newspaper  is  a medium  of  inform- 
ation, some  of  which  may  lead  to  edu- 
cation, but  few  reporters  consider  that 
deliberate  public  education  is,  or  should 
be  the  role  of  a newspaper.  If  anti- 
smoking, messages  are  implicit  in  a piece 
of  valid  scientific  hews,  so  much  the 
better,  but,  if  it  is  a matter  of  inveighing 
against  something  as  a deliberate  means 
of  “behavior  modification”,  most  repor- 
ters shy  away  nervously,  seeing  this  as 
propaganda.  The  principle  is  bad  and  the 
practice  potentially  dangerous  to  open 
news  columns  to  propaganda  from  any 
source,  no  matter  how  valuable.  In  fact, 
of  course,  in  this  imperfect  world  it  is 
often  done. 

It  would  be  hypocritical  for  a medical 
reporter  to  pretend  he  has  never  written  a 
story  deliberately  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  medical  research,  a 
hospital  campaign  or  the  efforts  of  a 
voluntary  association.  If  the  story  is 
genuinely  valid,  that’s  some  excuse,  but  it 
is  still  a bad  principle. 

However,  total  consistency  and  total1 
objectivity  are  equally  impossible  of 
attainment,  which  perhaps  is  just  as  well, 
so  the  best  reporters  — and  scientists, 
too  — can  ‘do  in  treading  the  fine  line  is  to 
aim  at  fairness  and  honesty  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  pitfalls. 

Stack  passes  for  all 
at  Robarts  Library 

All  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  are  eligible  to  apply  for  stack 
passes  for  Robarts  Library  for  a month,  a 
term  or  a session.  Application  should  be 
made  at  Robarts  Library,  3rd  floor, 
Reader  Registration  Office.  Hours: 
Monday  - Friday  9 a.m.  - 5 p.m.  Passes 
are  issued  immediately. 

In  the  evening  and  at  weekends  ap- 
plication forms  are  available  at  Circula- 
tion and  Reference  Desks  (4th  floor). 
Forms  completed  and  left  at  these  desks 
will  be  sent  to  Reader  Registration  Office 
the  following  day  and  the  stack  pass  will 
then  be  prepared  and  mailed.  After 
Wednesday,  Oct.  31  temporary  one  day 
passes  will  not  be  issued  to  persons  who 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  stack  passes  for 
longer  periods. 

Hold  public  meeting 
on  transportation 

A public  meeting,  to  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  are 
invited,  is  to  be  held  Wed.,  Oct.  31,  from 
2 to  4 p.m.  in  Room  2158,  Medical 
Sciences  Building  to  discuss  downtown 
Toronto  transportation  and  traffic  prob- 
lems. The  sponsors  of  the  meeting  are  the- 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Transportation 
Plan  Review  and  the  Joint  Program  in 
Transportation  (U  of  T/York). 

Miss  Miele  wins  prize 

Miss  Anna  Maria  Miele,  a fourth  year 
student  of  Italian,  won  second  prize  in 
the  1973-74  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Italian.  Her  subject  was  “Italo  Calvino: 
The  Problem  of  Creative  Expression  in 
Modern  Italian  Literature”. 
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The  great  world  of  Engineering  at  Centennial  Open  House 


John  Cowan,  Engineering  Alumni  president,  and  Dean  Bernard  Etkin  appropriately 
open  Centennial  Open  House. 


Triennial  award  winners  show  their  medals,  (left  to  right):  A.E.  Berry,  R.M.  Gooderham 
and  former  Dean  James  Ham. 


Triennial  Medals  for  distinguished  alumni 


For  Engineering  alumni,  highlights  of 
Homecoming  weekend  were  an  open 
house  and  a gala  ball,  at  which  three 
distinguished  graduates  of  the  Faculty 
received  Triennial  Medals  for  their 
notable  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  their  profession.  The  recipients  were 
Albert  Edward  Berry,  Ronald  MacDonald 
Gooderham  and  former  Dean  James  M. 
Ham.  Dr.  Berry,  B.A.Sc.’17,  M.A.Sc.’21, 
Ph.D.,’26,  for  many  years  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Health,  had  been  a special  lecturer  and 
associate  professor  in  the  Faculty  and  for 
seven  years  was  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer,  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission. Although  retired.  Dr.. Berry  con- 


tinues to  act  as  a consultant  in  public 
sanitation. 

Mr.  Gooderham,  B.A.Sc.’26,  M.E.’42, 
is  an  internationally  recognized  authority 
on  welding.  After  years  in  industry,  and, 
during  World  War  II,  as  an  adviser  to  the 
British  government,  Mr.  Gooderham  for 
25  years  was  director  of  the  Canadian 
Welding  Bureau.  After  retirement,  he 
worked  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Canadian  Welding  Development  Institute. 

Prof.  Ham,  B.A.Sc.’43,  S.M.  and  Sc.D. 
(MIT),  has  been  on  the  U of  T teaching 
staff  since  1953.  He  was  head  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
from  1966  to  1973.  Now  back  at  research 
and  teaching,  Prof.  Ham  is  currently 
interested  in  studies  in  technoeconomic 
systems. 


In  the  picture  below,  visitors  watch  Chemical  Engineering’s  demonstration  of  the 
purification  of  water  by  ultra  violet  light. 


Improvement  of  the  environment  was  the  predominant  theme  of  Open  House.  This  is 
exemplified  in  this  glimpse  of  Electrical  Engineering’s  exhibit  area,  in  which  can  be  seen 
an  electric  motorcycle,  Miss  Purity  2,  and  a prototype  “ball”  car. 
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The  Faculty  of  Music  pays  tribute 
to  the  late  Dr  Arnold  Walter 


Frank  Stone,  co-chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s United  Way  campaign,  has  issued 
this  report  on  the  progress  of  the  appeal 
on  campus: 

“Returns  received  up  to  last  Monday 
morning  show  that  the  1973  campaign  in 
the  University  is  receiving  slightly  better 
support  than  it  did  last  year.  Earlier 
reports  from  canvassers  tell  of  ‘few  re- 
fusals’ and  many  increased  contributions 
from  those  who  have  supported  this 
campaign  in  the  past.  There  are  also  a 
good  many  new  donors  this  year. 

“The  total  of  $68,000  reported  by 


Ph.D.  Orals  | 

Monday,  October  29 

Rosalind  M.  Ennis,  Department  of 
Botany.  “Cytogenetic  Studies  in  the 
Genera  Anemone  and  Pulsatilla”.  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  K.H.  Rothfels.  Room 
108,  16  Hart  House  Circle.  2.30  p.m. 

H.P.  Trautvetter,  Department  of 
Physics.  “Radiative  Capture  Studies  of 
18F  and  25  Al”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
A.E.  Litherland.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  Street.  2 p.m. 

T.P.  Wong,  Department  of  Physics. 
“Broken  Scale  Invariance  and  Anomalous 
Dimensions”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P.J. 
O.  Donnell.  Room  107,  16  Hart  House 
Circle.  2 p.m. 

Heinz  J.  Neuburg,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering.  “Study  of  the 
Heterogeneous  Liquid-Phase  Decom- 
position of  Cyclohexenyl  Hydroperozide 
and  Oxidation  of  Cyclohexene  using 
Manganese  Dioxide  Catalyst”.  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  W.F.  Graydon.  Room 
108,  16  Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 


The  ninth  annual  Conference  on  Edi- 
torial Problems  will  take  place  on  campus 
on  Friday,  Nov.  2 and  Saturday,  Nov  3. 
Subject  will  be  “Editing  18th  Century 
Novels”,  and  the  following  papers  will  be 
given: 

“On  Editing  Fielding’s  Joseph  Andrews 
and  Tom  Jones  ” by  Martin  Battistin, 
University  of  Virginia; 

“Editing  Smollett”  by  O.  M.  Brack, 
Arizona  State  University; 

“Editing  Richardson’s  Clarissa  by  John 
Carroll,  U of  T; 


noon  on  Oct.  22,  is  based  on  a sub- . 
stantially  smaller  proportion  of  total 
faculty  and  staff  than  was  the  interim 
report  of  $83,610  to  Oct.  24  last  year. 

“Campaign  co-ordinators  are  hoping  to 
receive  reports  this  week  from  a number 
of  areas  not  yet  heard  from  and  they  are 
attempting  to  reach  80  per  cent  of  this 
year’s  objective  of  $174,000  by  Monday, 
Oct.  29.” 

It’s  Diamond  and  Myers 

Diamond  and  Myers  is  the  architectural 
firm  responsible  for  designing  the  new 
Innis  College  complex,  not  Barton  and 
Myers,  as  reported  last  week.  The  part- 
ners in  the  firm  are  Jack  Diamond  and 
Barton  Myers. 

Search  for  Registrar 
of  University  College 

A Search  Committee  has.  been  set  up 
by  the  Principal  of  University  College  to 
find  and  recommend  a successor  to  Prof. 
L.W.  Forguson,  Registrar,  University 
College,  who  will  have  completed  his 
term  on  the  31st  of  December,  1973. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  as 
follows:  Principal  of  University  College 
(Chairman);  Prof.  D.M.  Hayne  (French, 
U.C.);  Prof.  S.P.  Rosenbaum  (English, 
U.C.);  Prof.  B.Z.  Shek  (French,  U.C.); 
Prof.  R.F.G.  Sweet  (Near  Eastern  Studies, 
U.C.);  Miss  Anne  Levenston  (Third  year, 
U.C.);  Miss  Deborah  Tuck  (Third  year, 
U.C.);  Eric  Siegel  (Second  year,  U.C.). 

Suggestions  or  comments  may  be  made 
to  any  member  of  the  Committee  or  to 
its  Chairman. 


“On  Editing  Lesage’s  Gil  Bias  de 
Santillane”  by  Roger  Laufer,  Universite 
de  Paris  ; 

“Establishing  the  Text  of  Sterne’s 
Trisjram  Shandy  ”■  by  Melvy-n  New,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 

Registration  is  limited  to  100  dele- 
gates. The  fee  is  $25;  it  includes  the 
opening  dinner,  luncheon  on  Saturday, 
and  the  volume  of  papers. 

For  information  concerning  registra- 
tion, write  to  Dean  Francess  Halpenny, 
Faculty  of  Library  Science,  U of  T. 


The  following  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold  Walter  has  been  received  from  the 
Faculty  of  Music. 

Colleagues,  students,  associates, 
friends,  and  representatives  of  the  musical 
and  artistic  community  met  in  the  Con- 
cert Hall  of  the  Edward  Johnson  Building 
on  Friday,  Oct.  12,  to  remember  Dr. 
Arnold  Maria  Walter,  who  died  Oct.  6.  He 
was  director  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  from 
1952  to  1968  and  founder  and  former 
director  of  the  Senior  School  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Characteristic  of  Dr.  Walter’s  wide- 
ranging  musical  interest,  the  memorial 
opened  with  an  Agnus  Dei  of  Thomas 
Morley,  sung  by  a student  vocal 
ensemble,  and  closed  as  Jeannette  Zarou, 
a graduate  of  the  Faculty,  sang  Gustav 
Mahler’s  “Die  zwei  blauen  Augen”, 
accompanied  by  staff  member  John 
Coveart.  Prof.  Stephen  Chenette,  trum- 
pet, with  Douglas  Bodle,  organ  instructor, 
played  two  chorale  preludes  by  Johann 
Ludwig  Krebs.  Mozart,  a composer  for 
whom  Dr.  Walter  has  special  admiration, 
was  represented  by  the  Larghetto  from 
the  Clarinet  Quintet  played  by  Howard 
Knopf,  Ph.D.  student,  University  of 
Toronto  and  York  University  staff  mem- 
ber, with  Profs.  Lorand  Penyves  and 
Victor  Martin,  violins,  Kathryn  Wunder, 
Faculty  of  Music  graduate,  viola,  and 
Prof.  Vladimir  Orloff,  cello. 

In  his  memorial  tribute  to  Dr.  Walter, 
Dean  John  Beckwith  recalled  his  genius  as 
an  innovator  within  the  University  as  well 
as  in  the  musical  life  of  Toronto  and  of 
Canada,  his  international  influence,  and 
his  qualities  as  a musician,  as  a scholar, 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

The  central  core  of  the  university  has 
always  been  a devotion  to  intellectual 
excellence.  At  its  best  the  university 
brought  together  in  a corporate  life  great 
minds  (both  faculty  and  students)  and 
provided  them  with  unusual  freedom  and 
protection  to  interact  and  to  explore  new 
ideas.  The  university  was  not  merely  to 
preserve  the  cumulative  knowledge  of  the 
past  but  to  discover  and  create  new 
knowledge.  In  this  free  environment  a 
thin  stream  of  excellence  was  cultivated 
and  fed  into  the  social  system.  “Without 
the  (constant)  renewal  of  excellence,”  Sir 
Eric  Ashby  wrote  recently,  “a  nation  can 
drop  to  mediocrity  in  a generation.”  The 
university  has,  of  course,  other  obliga- 
tions but  without  this  central  core,  it 
loses  its  fundamental  purpose. 

In  Ontario,  at  the  present  time,  this 
devotion  to  scholarship  and  to  excellence 
is  being  seriously  challenged.  The  Com- 
mission on  Post-Secondary  Education  in 
Ontario,  in  its  recent  report  The  Learning 
Society,  shows  small  regard  for  this  tra- 
dition. The  university,  the  report  seems 
to  imply,  cannot  expect  public  support 
for  esoteric . studies  or  eccentric  scholars. 
Further,  thegovemment’s  financial  inter- 
est keeps  expanding  each  year  to  various 
phases  of  the  university’s  operations, 
including  academic  and  research  pro- 
grams. Government  bureaucrats,  often  of 
junior  rank,  make  decisions  that  pro- 
foundly affect  the  life  of  our  universities. 
Many  members  of  the  public  are  more 
aware  of  university  problemsttian  of  uni- 
versity purposes. 

In  this  situation  it  seems  important  to 
state  clearly  and  precisely  the  responsibil- 
ities of  universities  in  modern  society  and 
the  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied, 
the  “rights”  which  universities  must  have, 
if  they  are  to  fulfil  these  responsibilities. 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  need  for  change 
nor  to  reject  the  desirability  of  new 
programs  - indeed  it  is  to  state  the.  new 
responsibilities  universities  must  assume. 
But  it  must  be  said  now  — before  it  is 
too  late  — that  if  the  university  is  forced 
to  move  in  certain  directions  or  to  give  up 
certain  freedoms,  it  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a university.  Such  a statement 
is  needed  for  universities  throughout  the 
Western  world.  One  dealing  specifically 
with  Ontario  universities  will  be  of  gen- 
eral validity. 

To  reiterate:  just  as  certain  conditions 


and  as  a man.  Dean  Beckwith  concluded 
“May  I end  with  a Latin  quotation  which 
to  me  makes  the  most  appropriate  verbal 
commemoration  her  of  Arnold  Maria 
Walter?  — ‘Si  monumentum  requiris, 
circumspice’  (or  better  still: 
‘circumaudite’ ).” 

Arnold  Walter  founded  the  Senior 
School,  the  Opera  Department  (out  of 
which  grew  the  Canadian  Opera  Com- 
pany), established  and  nurtured  curricula 
in  music  education,  performance,  ethno- 
musicology ; founded  the  electronic  music 
studio  (Canada’s  first),  and  supported 
studies  in  musicology  and  composition. 
On  relinguishing  administrative  duties  he 
continued  on  the  faculty  as  professor  of 
musicology. 

An  internationally  recognized  educa- 
tor, tie  was  a founding  member  and  past 
president  of  the  International  Society  for 
Music  Education  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Music  Council  (Consejo  Inter-Americano 
de  Musica).  A trustee  of  the  National  Arts 
Centre,  founding  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  he  had  also  been 
president  of  the  Canadian  Music  Council 
and  the  Canadian  Music  Centre. 

Among  his  honours  and  awards  were 
the  Order  of  Canada,  the  Gold  Medal  of 
Merit  oT  the  City  of  Toronto,  the  Cen- 
tennial Medal,  the  Christian  Culture 
Medal  of  Assumption  College,  the 
National  Award  in  Music  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  and  the  Mus.  Doc. 
Honoris  Causa  from  Mount  Allison  Uni- 
versity. 

. Dr.  Walter  held  doctoral  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Prague  (Jurisprudence) 
and  University  of  Berlin  (Musicology), 


must  exist  if  we  are  to  have  a free  press  so 
must  certain  other  conditions  exist  if  we 
are  to  have  a free  university. 

To  determine  and  define  those  con- 
ditions is  the  purpose  of  this  project:  to 
define  a Bill  of  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties for  Ontario  universities. 

This,,  of  course,  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex and  difficult  task.  It  has  not  been 
done  before  — in  Ontario  or  in  any  other 
jurisdiction.  But  the  attempts  must  be 
made.  If  it  succeeds  a historic  document 
will  result. 

II 

The  project  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Higher  Education  Group  of  University  of 
Toronto  and  a comparable  group  at  York 
University.  This  is  a group  of  senior 
professors  from  both  universities  who 
have  been  meeting  over  the  past  year  to 
discuss  common  problems  and  joint  pro- 
grams of  study  in  higher  education. 

In  order  to  finance  the  seminar,  the 
Richard  Ivey  Foundation  of  London, 
Ontario,  has  provided  a grant  of  $10,000. 

III 

The  plan  is  to  organize  a seminar  of  25 
persons  to  meet  at  approximately  forth- 
nightly  intervals  during  the  winter  of 
1973-74  — 10  professors  from  each  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  York  Uni- 
versity, five  or  six  persons  knowledgeable 
about  the  problems  of  higher  education 
but  who  are  not  academics  — from  the 
fields  of  government,  business,  the  arts, 
the  courts,  the  health  professions  and  the 
press.  In  addition,  one  guest  from  each  of 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  Con- 
tinental .Europe  will  be  invited  to  speak 
to  and  participate  in  sessions  early  in  the 
series.  All  regular  members  are  expected 
to  carry  on  exploration  of  the  topic 
between  sessions  and  the  meetings  them- 
selves must  be  intensive  work  sessions. 

There  will  be  four  sessions  of  the 
Seminar  before  Christmas  and  four  after. 
They  will  be  held  at  Glendon  College  of 
York  University. 

Radio  discussion  Sunday 

“The  next  100  years”  will  be  the 
subject  of  a half-hour  discussion  between 
Dr.  Arthur  Porter,  Chairman  of  Industrial 
Engineering,  and  News  Bureau  Director 
Leonard  Bertin  on  CFTR  radio  station  at 
11.10  on  Sunday. 


COMING  EVENTS 


(Continued  from  page  2)  Friday  2 November 

LECTURE  - “Moje  Felietony,  Czytelnicy  i Wydawcy”  (in  Polish).  S.  Kisielewski,  Polish 
author  from  Warsaw.  1069  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  8 p.m.  (Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures) 

SEMINAR:  Klein  - “A.M.  Klein:  From  Safed  to  Montreal”.  Prof.  William  Walsh. 

Trinity  College.  1 1.10  a.m.  (SGS  and  English) 

FRENCH  FILMS  - Room  106  U.C.8  p.m.  (French,  U.C.) 

SUPPER  - Faculty  Club  buffet  supper  6.30  - 8.30  p.m.  Reception  at  5.30  p.m. 

Saturday  3 November 

SEMINAR:  Medieval  — “The  Aesthetics  of  Difficult  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages  . 
Part  11.  Moot  Court,  Faculty  of  Law.  10.30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  and  3 to  5 p.m. 
Registration  at  9.45  a.m.  Panelists:  Alan  C.  Charity,  University  of  York,  England; 
Peter  F.  Dembowski,  University  of  Chicago;  John  V.  Fleming,  Princeton  University; 
Robert  E.  Kaske,  Cornell  University  (SGS  and  Medieval  Studies  with  support  of  the 
Canada  Council) 

Sunday  4 November 

MUSIC  — Les  Percussion  de  Strasburg  (In  association  with  New  Music  Concerts). 
Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m.  Call  481-3371  for  further 
information  (Music) 

OPEN  HOUSE  — John  P.  Robarts  Research  Library.  2 to  6 p.m. 

FAMILY  FILMS  - ROM  Theatre.  2,30  p.m.  Free  with  Museum  admission. 

FILMS  - ROM  Theatre.  7 p.m.  Free. 

Monday  5 November 

LECTURE:  Medieval  - “St.  Mary  the  Egyptian  and  Problems  of  Old  French 

Hagiography”.  Prof.  Peter  F.  Dembowski.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  4.15  p.m. 
(SGS  and  Medieval  Studies) 

SEMINAR:  Forestry  - “Japanese  Forestry  ”.  Dr.  A.L.  Leaf,  Professor  of  Forest  Soils, 
State  University  of  New  York,  Syracuse.  Fourth  Floor  lounge.  203  College  St.  12.10 
p.m.  (SGS  and  Forestry) 

RESEARCH  SEMINAR  - “An  Interdisciplinary  Course  in  Communications”.  Principle 
John  Robson.  Room  25,  Faculty  of  Education.  2 p.m? (Education)  . 

Response  to  United  Way  campaign 
‘slightly  better’,  co-chairman  says 


Bill  of  Rights  and  Responsibilities , 
under  study  by  U of  T and  York 


Conference  on  Editorial  Problems 


